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Professor Otar NorpHAGEN has been since 
1909 in charge of the reconstruction of 


Trondhjem Cathedral. Numerous fires, in 
1328, 1432, 1531, 1708, and 1719, have swept 
the cathedral, so that we can not know ex- 
actly how its appearance was in the days of 
its early glory. Pictures of it, as it stood 
for a century and a half after the last fire, 
are seen on pages 20 and 21 of this number. 
The frontispiece shows the dome as it is now, 
reconstructed by the architect, Chr. Christie, 
after whose design the present spire is built. 
Christie died in 1906. In 1907 it was de- 
cided to give Norwegian architects an oppor- 
tunity to compete for the design of the west 
front, which had not been touched by Christie. 
The plans accepted were those of a very 
young architect, Olaf Nordhagen, then only 
twenty-five years old, who surprised the com- 
mittee and the public by the brilliance of his 
design for a reconstruction that meant in fact 
a free creative work in the spirit of the old. 
Nordhagen was put in charge of the building 
and has been able to enlist the services of 
such artists as the sculptors Gustav Vigeland 
and Wilhelm Rasmussen for the decorative 
figures, and Gabriel Kielland for the stained 
glass windows. The reconstruction went on 
successfully for about ten years, but for the 
last three years it has been at a standstill, 
owing to the storm raised by Macody Lund, 
who claimed to be able to reconstruct the 


cathedral according to an unerring geometric ;*; 


principle exactly as it must have appeared 
originally. He won much support, and in 
order to decide the question a commission of 
experts was called from England, France, 


core 
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and Belgium. The commission has recently 
met in Norway and has unequivocally re- 
jected the geometric system, declaring in 
favor of Professor Nordhagen’s free artistic 
recreating of the cathedral. The matter may 
now be regarded as definitely settled, and the 
work will no doubt proceed with renewed 
vigor. 


Hans Attn is a Swedish writer now living 
in New York. He is known especially for 
his dramas which have been produced suc- 
cessfully in Sweden and in Paris. 


EvisaBeTH LutHer Cary, art editor of 
the New York Times, has on several occasions 
contributed to the Review. 


Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS, associate 
professor of history in Goucher College, Balti- 
more, has performed a valuable service by her 
book, Social Scandinavia in the Viking Age, 
in which, working from original sources, she 
has thrown light on those personal and inti- 
mate aspects of life which contribute so much 
to our understanding of any people. She is 
also the author of Cousin-Hunting in Scan- 
dinavia and numerous magazine articles. 


Errx Briomsere is one of the younger 
Swedish poets whose work has from time 
to time apeared in the Review in the render- 
ing of Mr. Stork. 


Jessica BuRBANK GriFFIN, before her con- 
nection with the Scandinavian Art Shop in 
New York, had experience as a newspaper 
writer in Boston. 
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Trondhjem Cathedral 
Four Centuries of Building 


By Oxtar NorDHAGEN 


The origin of our architecture in stone, the noblest monument of 
which is the Trondhjem Cathedral, may be traced back to the unpre- 
tentious churches of the 11th century. With the exception of the 
rude and primitive country castles, ruins of which may be found scat- 
tered through the land, no stone buildings had been erected in Norway 
before that time. The heathen temples were wooden structures, and 
we may surmise that they were built with the same constructive skill 
and highly developed decorative art that distinguished the magnifi- 
cent ships from the younger Iron Age unearthed in our day. This 
thorough mastery of the wooden material is no doubt founded on 
very old traditions in our land, and after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity it was utilized in the stave churches—the most distinctive archi- 
tectural creations that Norwegians have ever produced. 

No long time elapsed after the introduction of Christianity before 
houses of worship were built also of stone; many of the oldest very 
simple stone churches must have been completed before the end of 
the 11th century. Inasmuch as there was no local tradition that could 
be followed, it was natural to seek models in the older countries, where 
Christianity had been longer established and where church architec- 
ture in stone had already reached a high state of development. It 
was chiefly England and Normandy that gave inspiration to our 
medieval church building in stone, and our architecture must there- 
fore be classified in a larger Western cultural group, of which it 
forms an integral part, though retaining its own individuality. 

The relations with the British Isles and northern France, which 
were very deeply rooted in our older history, find clear expression in 
our early ecclesiastical architecture. Our oldest monuments are in 
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Tue West Front AnD THE CENTRAL Tower BEFrorE THE RESTORATION 


the Norman style, which developed and flourished in Normandy and 
thence was brought by William the Conqueror to England, where it 
prevailed for a hundred years until the Gothic replaced it. Through- 
out the 12th and 18th centuries, when our medieval culture reached 
its zenith, our architecture clearly showed the marks of English 
influence. 

The oldest churches were very simple in plan, consisting of a 
single nave. About in the 11th century, however, larger and more 
complicated structures made their appearance among us, at the same 
time as the mighty Norman cathedrals were growing up around the 
English sees. It was the three-naved basilica type—a heritage from 
the earliest days of the church—which was at this time introduced in 
the North. Norway has a group of churches, most of them in the 
eastern part of the country, that are built on this imposing plan, 
among them Old Aker in Christiania, the church at Ringsaker, and 
Nicolay Church at Gran. In this group we must include also the 
large cathedrals in the sees of Oslo, Hamar, and Stavanger, the Maria 
Church in Bergen, and the St. Magnus Cathedral in the Orkney 
Islands. The Norman style did not, however, reach its full and glori- 
ous maturity before the erection of Trondhjem Cathedral. The 
transepts, built after the city became an archiepiscopal see, 1152, still 
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View FROM THE SouTHEAST BEFORE THE RESTORATION 


remain to show us how it appeared in the old Norman plan. 

Trondhjem Cathedral is a very heterogeneous mass of architec- 
ture, composed as it is of parts dating from various periods and 
bearing the imprint of the varying styles proper to these periods, all 
the way from Norman to late Gothic, examples of the last being found 
in certain parts of the choir, where changes were made as late as the 
end of the Middle Ages before the Reformation. The building of 
the cathedral thus covers a period of four hundred years or more. I 
shall endeavor to give a short sketch of this development. 

The final conflict between the representatives of Christianity and 
heathendom occurred in the battle of Stiklestad in Vaerdalen on July 
29, 1030. Here King Olav lost his life while defending the faith. 
Torgils Halmeson of Stiklestad and his son Grim, who were Chris- 
tians and followers of the king, secretly carried his body off to Nidaros 
and buried it in a steep sandy bank a short distance from the mouth 
of the river Nid. Soon it was rumored that Olav was a saint and that 
through him strange miracles had occurred. His body was then dis- 
interred and placed upon the main altar of the only church in the 
city, St. Clemens, which had been built by Olav Trygvason and rebuilt 
by Olav Haraldson. In this very unpretentious church, all traces of 
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which have vanished, the shrine remained for over twenty years. In 
the meantime it was reported far and wide that Olav was a saint 
whose body had shown remarkable power, and as a result pilgrims 
began to flock to Nidaros. In the sand bank where Olav had been 
buried the first winter after his death, a spring welled up, the waters 
of which had healing powers. A chapel was built on this spot; and 
Magnus, the son of St. Olav, who was elected king in 1035, built a 
palace and a church, the first St. Olav’s Church, by the river Nid, 
where Olav’s body had lain the first night after the battle. This 
church, which was only a wooden structure, was completed by Harald 
Haardraade after the death of Magnus the Good, and the shrine was 
transferred to it from St. Clemens. 

The first bishop’s church in Nidaros was built in the reign of 
Olav Kyrre, who had the country divided into definite bishoprics. 
Thus the first cathedral was erected in Nidaros during his reign and 
must have been completed about 1075. It was built on the site of 
the little chapel by St. Olav’s Well, where the body of the martyred 
king had first been buried, and the high altar was placed on the very 
spot where the altar of the chapel had been. 

The first church, which later was replaced by the great cathedral, 
was dedicated to Christ and St. Olav, and the shrine of the saint was 
transferred to it. The building was of stone; it was simple in form 
but of considerable size. Excavations have given us an idea of the 
original plan of the church. We can see that the nave occupied the 
space between the central tower and the choir of the present Gothic 
structure, its width being equal to that of the central aisle of the choir. 
The choir of the old church was no doubt terminated by a semi-cir- 
cular apse. According to the sagas it would seem that a tower had 
also existed on the western side where the present tower is situated. 
This church was built at the time of the Norman conquest, and was 
of the Early Norman period with massive walls and primitive archi- 
tectural forms. This unpretentious structure served as the cathedral 
for about a hundred years. 

Up to about the middle of the 12th century the Norwegian 
bishops were subject to the authority of foreign archbishops, the last 
of whom was the archbishop of Lund. In 1152, however, the organi- 
zation of Norway as an independent ecclesiastical province was 
effected by a papal legate, Cardinal Nicolaus Brekspeare, an English- 
man, who later became Pope Hadrian IV. He visited Norway and 
established the archbishopric of Nidares. This archdiocese embraced 
all of Norway and its colonies, which at that time included Iceland, 
the Faroe Islands, Greenland, the Orkneys, the Hebrides, and the 
Isle of Man. 

By this time the old Christ Church built by Olav Kyrre had 
become inadequate for the clergy of the cathedral as well as for the 
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increasing cult of Saint Olav. The construction of a larger cathedral 
was begun by the first two archbishops; but the man who had the most 
far-reaching influence upon this work was Eystein Erlandson (1161- 
1188), the imperious and highly gifted third archbishop. On account 
of existing conditions, the reconstruction had to be done in such a 
way that the nave of the old church was retained as the choir of the 
new structure, which was to be enlarged by adding transepts to the 
west and a nave with two aisles. 

An inscription preserved on the moulding above the arcades in- 
forms us that he dedicated the south chapel of the transept in 1161. 
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And no doubt the work on the new parts progressed steadily during 
the next few years. ‘The transepts are of the late Norman period. 
This is clearly shown by all details which are characteristic of the last 
period of Norman art. 

The progress of the work was hampered to some extent by the 
conflict which arose between the archbishop, who strongly defended 
the hierarchic power, and King Sverre, who was equally imperious 
and energetic—a struggle similar to that going on at the same time in 
England between Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
King Henry II. In England it resulted in the martyrdom of Thomas 
a Becket, who was foully murdered. In Norway Eystein had to flee 
from the country after the battle at Ilevolden in 1180, and went to 
England, where he spent three years in Edmundsbury Cloister. 

Eystein’s involuntary exile had far-reaching results upon the 
work done later on the Trondhjem Cathedral; for during his stay in 
England he saw churches with a new and loftier style of architecture 
than the Norman. At that time Eystein had already spent twenty 
years in rebuilding the cathedral. He was an expert builder and was 
recognized as the greatest Norwegian authority on architecture of his 
day and age. As his great purpose in life was the completion of the 
Trondhjem Cathedral, we may rest assured that he was greatly inter- 
ested in the remarkable work being done on the choir of the Canter- 
bury Cathedral. Here a French architect, William of Sens (1174-78), 
had directed the building of the first English example of that glorious 
new style of architecture, the Gothic. His work was completed by 
an Englishman. The western part of the Canterbury choir and the 
crypt under it are distinctly Early English, the first form of the 
Gothic, which still in many respects resembles the heavier Norman 
style from which it developed. But at the same time the Canterbury 
choir represents a revolution in ecclesiastical architecture; it inaugu- 
rates the era of three centuries which produced England’s glorious 
large Gothic cathedrals. The Canterbury choir was completed in 
1184. 

Deeply impressed by this new architectural development, Eystein 
returned to Norway in 1183, made his peace with Sverre, and with 
great vigor took up his interrupted task of building the cathedral. 
He was determined to carry out the new ideas he had seen develop in 
England. But he cannot have completed very much in the five years 
before his death in 1188. We know that he finished the transepts, the 
upper part of which is Gothic, the clearstory, the rose windows of the 
gables and the surrounding arcades, and the Lady Chapel (vestry or 
muniment, now a sacristy by the north wall of the choir). This last 
part of the building was dedicated before Eystein’s death, and here 
he was buried. 

While he was directing the building of the transepts and the 
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Lady Chapel, Eystein must also have begun a large Norman nave 
with two aisles, the foundations of which have been discovered. Frag- 
ments of this nave have been preserved. It was a basilica in the later 
Norman style, the walls composed of arcades supported by mighty 
round pillars with the characteristic voluted capitals. The nave of 
the Stavanger Cathedral is an example of this style, as also the Dur- 
ham Cathedral in England, which is considered the most important 
structure of this type. We do not know if this nave ever was com- 
pleted, for in the 13th century the building was enlarged, and the 
Norman work torn down to make way for the magnificent Gothic 
nave. 

Besides building the transepts and the Lady Chapel and con- 
tinuing the work on the Norman nave, Eystein is credited with the 
plans for the octagon and the Gothic choir, but his activities can not 
have gone much beyond that. The old aisle-less church of Olav Kyrre 
was probably razed shortly before Eystein’s death, to make way for 
the new Gothic structures. For a hundred years it had been used, 
not only as a cathedral, but also as a shrine for those who came to 
worship St. Olav. 

Very little of the Gothic structure east of the central tower can 
be ascribed to Eystein except possibly the lower part of wwe ambula- 
tories and chapels of the retro-choir; but even that is doubtful. 
In a number of works about this cathedral, Eystein is credited 
with the Gothic construction east of the transepts, but this must be a 
mistake, as these parts are of a later date. We must not forget that 
his activities after his exile were limited to a period of five years—a 
very short chapter in the history of the cathedral. And furthermore, 
when he returned to Norway he found it necessary to reorganize the 
work; then he tried to complete the Norman parts, and surely did 
not have time to accomplish much more than that. 

He is no doubt recognized as the originator of the general plans 
for the choir and retro-choir. This is proved by the architectural 
genius with which he solved the whole difficult problem, that of com- 
bining an independent retro-choir of the domical type with a choir 
which was basilical in form. The beautiful and unique way in which 
this problem was solved proves that it is the work of a highly cul- 
tured and original architect. It would seem natural to suppose that 
it was Archbishop Eystein himself. 

The octagon or retro-choir is a mausoleum dedicated to St. Olav, 
a martyr’s church, upon the high altar of which his shrine was placed. 

These memorial churches were of Oriental origin. They were 
usually of the domical type, either circular or octagonal in form. This 
type occurs frequently in Byzantine architecture. We can trace the 
development of this dome shape (as exemplified in the tomb of Theod- 
oric and in S. Vitale in Ravenna, etc.) through the Carolingian period 
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(the Minster of Charles the Great in Aix-la-Chapelle), and the 
Romanesque forms, to our octagon. 


It also existed in England at the time Eystein was there, for 








the Crusades and the 
Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre in Jerusalem had 
awakened a new interest 
in this peculiar form of 
architecture. Eystein may 
have been inspired by two 
English churches of this 
type, the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Cam- 
bridge, and Temple 


A Part or THE TRIFORIUM OF THE Retro-CHoiR Church in London, built 


by the Templars. Temple 


Church was completed in 1185, two years after Eystein’s departure. 
Its plan closely resembles that of our own retro-choir and octagon. 

No doubt Eystein was responsible for the beautiful plan which 
so ingeniously solves the architectural problems of the eastern por- 
tion of the cathedral, although the plan was carried out by his suc- 
cessor. The work on the octagon and the choir went on steadily after 
Eystein’s death until the 13th century. 

In these portions we find examples of pure Early English 
architecture, as it occurs in English churches of the same period. The 


original retro-choir was much simpler 
than at present. The rich ornamenta- 
tion is late Gothic, and was added by 
Erik Walkendorf, one of the last Cath- 
olic archbishops. We know that shortly 
before the Reformation he did a great 
deal to improve and beautify this part 
of the cathedral. 

In order to visualize the retro-choir in 
its original and far simpler form, we 
must imagine it without all the late 
Gothic enrichments, such as the airy 
tracery of the vaulted roof, the pierced 
wall between the retro-choir and the 
ambulatories, the rich flamboyant tra- 
cery of the triforium, etc. We would 
then have an unobstructed view of a 
typical Early English retro-choir. The 
choir is an example of Early English 
architecture in its purest form. 
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The first English cathedral built after the Early English type 
had reached its fullest development, was the Lincoln Cathedral. The 
style of the western part of the choir and the adjacent transepts is 
very similar to that of our choir. This Early English form of Gothic 
architecture flourished in the 13th century. The most magnificent 
monument of this style is the Salisbury Cathedral in Southern Eng- 
land, built during the reign of Henry III. As this structure was 
begun in 1220 and completed in 1258, all of it belongs to the same 
period. 

We have no definite information that would enable us to date 
our choir. It is purely Early English, and we know that it was com- 
pleted some time during the first half of the 13th century, possibly as 
early as 1230. The central tower was constructed at this time, and 
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Jon’s and Eystein’s Norman nave 
was razed a little later, so as to make 
way for the larger present nave. 

Archbishop Sigurd Eindridesén is 
responsible for this nave. ‘The sagas 
from about 1265 state that in 1248 
Sigurd “set the wall of the founda- 
tion as far west as it now stands.” 
However, continuity of style was 
preserved in this new nave, as the 
side-walls were Early English like 
the choir; while a new and richer 
form, the Decorated English, ap- 
peared in the upper portions. The 
main characteristics of this highly 
ornamented form of Gothic are the 
intricate tracery in all apertures, 
such as the triforium and clearstory, 
and the richer development of ribbed 
vaulting. 

The contemporaneous English 
structure, which is of great interest 

in this connection, is the Lincoln 
aaa aecaeen eaten teers Cathedral, whose celebrated Angel 
Choir, erected during the latter 

half of this century, is considered one of the most beautiful examples 
of Gothic construction in existence. It was begun in 1255 and by 
1280 the work had progressed so far that the church could be used. 
The similarity in style between our nave and the Angel Choir in Lin- 
coln is strikingly apparent. But in our case the building progressed 
much more slowly, and.consequently the details of the upper part of 
the nave are younger than those of the Angel Choir, although variants 
of the same style. This is especially true of the clearstory, fragments 
of whose tracery show that it belongs to the last years of the so-called 
geometric-decorated English period of Gothic architecture. 

With the exception of minor details, the church must have been 
completed some time in the 14th century. It was then the largest 
and most magnificent church in the North, and must have been a 
wonderful sight, as it towered above the low, unpretentious houses 
of the medieval city. The culminating glory of the ornate and impos- 
ing late Gothic nave is the western facade, a facade surmounted with 
towers, richly carved and ornamented with rows of saints. A little 
farther towards the east the heavy Norman transepts jut out. They 
are simpler and more rugged in style. The huge central tower orna- 
mented with arcades rises from the crossing of nave and transepts. 
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Still farther east lies the graceful choir 
of pure late Gothic architecture, and 
the peculiar octagon with adjacent 
chapels terminates the structure. 

The steep roof and high gables, 
flanked by corner turrets lend dignity 
and power to the exterior. At every 
point the eye meets a wealth of beauti- 
ful details, the fine stone tracery of 
Gothic art, lovingly fashioned by hands 
of artists to adorn the temple of God 
and St. Olav. 

Even when half-destroyed, it so im- 
pressed Absalon Pedersen Beyer with 
its former grandeur that he exclaimed, 
in 1567, ‘““Who has seen the Trondhjem 
Cathedral and not marveled at the size 
and walls of this glorious and remark- 
able building, at the majesty of the long, 
narrow, and highly polished stones?. . . 
Every time one gazes at this ornate and 
magnificent edifice, one sees something 
new and strange that one had not seen 
before, so that this church may well be 
called the crown, the flower, and orna- 
ment of the kingdom.” 
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We can readily understand the joy and rapture felt by pious 
hosts of pilgrims, when on a midsummer day, after their wanderings 





over hill and dale, they finally reached 
Feginsbraekka, “The Hill of Joy” by 
old Nidaros and saw Saint Olav’s 
Cathedral towering over the city. Here 
was the shrine and wonder-working 
well of the martyr, by means of which 
they would be healed in soul and body 
on the day of the great festival. On 
that day, July 29, all the bells of the 
city would ring and the magnificent 
shrine would be carried in the great pro- 
cession, while one and all thanked God 
for his mercy to mankind. 





The “Movies” Won for Literature 
By Haws A.in 


The Swedish film is not old, but it has qualities that have already 
won for it recognition even in America, the home of the moving 
picture. It is marked by sincerity and directness, by a striving for 
truth and genuineness and by a tendency to situations which stimulate 
thought, in strong contrast to the vapid productions too often seen 
on the moving picture stage. 

The artistic integrity of the Swedish film is due in part to a 
few remarkably capable film directors with high ideals, in part to the 
co-operation of the authors. Poets and dramatists have not as a 
rule been much interested in the film, but in Sweden some of the 
very greatest authors have lent their aid to the “‘filmatization” of their 
works, while other authors have written especially for the screen. 
It is known that Strindberg was vitally interested in the new art and 
had in mind writing for it, although he did not live to carry out his 
purpose. His work has undoubtedly great possibilities for the film. 
So far, however, only Hemséborna and Hégre Andamdl from the 
series Svenska Oden och Aventyr, have been filmed in Sweden, though 





Victor SsostrOmMm AnD Tore SvENNBERG IN SELMA LaGERLOF’s “THE STROKE OF MIDNIGHT” 
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Anna Q. Nirsson IN “VARMLANDINGARNA” 


be regarded as a pioneer in the 
adaptation of the film to the uses of 
literature. Not only have nearly 
all her works been put on the screen, 
but she takes a personal interest in 
the work, and assists the producer 
with her advice. Some of the finest 
films we have are from her novels. 
I will mention only T'he Girl from 
the Marsh Croft (Stormyrstésen) , 
In Quest of Happiness (Dunun- 
gen), God’s Ways (Jerusalem), 
and the most recent The Stroke of 
Midnight (K6rkarlen). 

In The Stroke of Midnight Sel- 
ma Lagerl6f enters on a realm that 
goes beyond man’s knowledge — 
that of death, but still remains in a 
world where all can follow her— 
the world of goodness. Briefly, the 
story is the dream of a man who has 
wrecked his life and his home 
through strong drink, and who 








Comrades and Miss Julia 
have been produced in Ger- 
many. Hdégre Andamal 
(Higher Aims), while it 
does not technically rank as 
one of the best Swedish 
films, is distinguished by a 
seriousness of purpose which 
is a relief after the worthless 
productions too often of- 
fered as entertainment to the 
public. It gives the audience, 
through the easily under- 
stood medium of the picture, 
an impress of the master’s 
mind, and this result is not 
achieved only by the pictures 
themselves, but by the faith- 
ful adherence to Strind- 
berg’s text. 

Among the great living 
authors Selma Lagerlof may 
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Tue ReconciiaTion ScenE aT THE CHURCH IN “SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN” witH Lars Hanson 
as THORBJORN TO THE Lerr, Kartn MoLANDER aS SYNNOVE IN THE BacKGROUND 


spurns the patient help of the Salvation Army lass who still believes 
there is some good left in him. He is taken in the death cart, driven 
by the ghost of the man who first led him from the path of decent 
living; but when he reaches the deathbed of his little benefactress, he 
realizes the suffering he has caused, and repents. Thus the story ends 
well with his reform and return to his home. 

The part of the wretch who in his journeying with his ghostly com- 
panion has a foretaste of death is played by Victor Sjéstrém, who 
has also staged the film. His wonderful performance—a “histrionic 
tour de force” —traces within two hours the complete history of a man’s 
soul, his fall, his repentance, and his rise. Other artists of note who 
are members of the cast are Hilda Borgstrém and Tore Svennberg. 
The latter in his brilliant presentation of the ghostly driver adds an- 
other laurel wreath to those he has already won on the speaking stage. 

Bjoérnson is represented by two films, 4 Norway Lass, which is 
none other than the beloved old idyl, Synndve Solbakken, and A 
Dangerous Courtship. Lars Hanson, who distinguished himself in 
Linnankoski’s The Flame of Life, plays the leading male role in 
both. As the willful and stubborn but warm-hearted Jérn (Thor- 
bjérn) in. A Norway Lass he gives a sincere and clever character study. 
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Scene From “SyYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN” WITH Ecit Emre as SAEMUND GRANLIDEN CARRYING IN THE 
WounpbeED THORBJORN 


Karin Molander, whose blonde loveliness is particularly fitted for 
the part of Synnéve, gives a charming picture of the young peasant 
girl. The vigorous personality of Thorbjérn’s father, Saemund Gran- 
liden, is well played by Egil Eide, one of Norway’s foremost actors. 

An old Swedish favorite, V drmldndingarna by F. H. Dahlgren, 
has recently been arranged for film. This old-fashioned folk comedy, 
which has now almost become a classic, depends for its attraction not 
only on the play of character and the fantastic picture of peasant 
life, but also on the fascinating background of Varmland scenery. 
The style has been consistently retained. Anna Q. Nilsson, the 
Swedish-American film star, in the leading part is simple and natural, 
modestly pretty and graceful, without any theatrical airs or diva pre- 
tentiousness that might have marred the harmony of the performance. 

The Swedish film has to a large extent been based on subjects 
typical to Sweden, and herein has been found its weakness and 
its strength; its strength by virtue of artistic genuineness, its weak- 
ness economically because it has depended so largely on local motives 
and conditions as to discourage the interest of an international public. 
More recent productions, however, show a tendency toward more con- 
tinental dimensions. This is especially true of Victor Sjéstrém’s 
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Tue SHEEP-SHEARING, FROM “EYVIND OF THE HILts,” witH EpirH Erastorr as HAtia 


work. He has just completed a play the scenario for which was 
written by the French dramatist Pierre Frondaie, while at least 
two of the leading parts are taken by English actors. In another 
of his new films the famous Shakespeare actor Matheson Long plays 
the leading part. It may be hoped that these foreign artists will have 
a stimulating effect on the Swedish film by giving it new zest and fresh 
impulses and widening its horizon. 

The man who more than any one else has given the Swedish film 
its high position is Victor Sjéstrém, both as director and as actor 
in leading parts. We need only mention, besides T'he Stroke of 
Midnight, A Man There Was (Terje Viken) ; The Girl from the 
Marsh Croft, Jerusalem I and II, and Sigurjénsson’s gripping drama 
Eyvind of the Hills, in order to realize the importance of his contribu- 
tion to the rapid development of the youngest art in Sweden. He has 
psychological intuition, artistic skill, and a poet’s sensitiveness. 

The oldest in the field and the most versatile of Swedish film 
directors is Maurice Stiller. His work includes the whole range 
from farce and light comedy to heavy medieval tragedy or realistic 
modern drama. His interpretation of Linnankoski’s The Flame of 
Life has been given in thousands of moving picture performances 
and has always delighted the audience. Stiller’s most significant gift 
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In tHE Mountains, ScENE FroM “EyvINpD oF THE Hits” witH Victor SysostrOmM as Eyvinp 


is his sense of the picturesque and his understanding of its effect on 
the public. From a purely technical point of view, the shooting of the 
rapids in T'he Flame of Life and Juha and the flying scene in Erotikon 
are achievements that few film directors can equal. His latest pro- 
duction is Selma Lagerlof’s En Herrgdrdssdgen, in which scenes from 
the far North with Lapps and reindeer in a blinding snow storm 
are shown. Ivan Hedquist has given a number of excellent produc- 
tions, among which Selma Lagerléf’s Dunungen may be mentioned. 
John Brunius has more recently entered the ranks of the film direc- 
tors and has to his credit the graceful production of Synnéve Sol- 
bakken, pictures for which were taken in Norway in the region where 
Bjornson originally laid the scene of his story. 

The film producers have been fortunate in being able to enlist the 
service of such distinguished actors of the speaking stage as Anders 
De Wahl, Gésta Ekman, Richard Lund, Harriet Bosse, Tora Teje, 
Greta Almroth, Jenny Hasselquist, Pauline Brunius, and others. 


All pictures from Svensk Filmindustri except that of “Vdrmldndingarna” which was put 
on by a special company 





Scandinavian Art* 


By ExitsasetH LutTHer Cary 


Scandinavian art hardly is known to Americans. We have, to 
be sure, seen Zorn and Thaulow in liberal representation; the work of 
a few others may be found in public and private collections; there 
have been several general and very important exhibitions. Yet it 
remains true that we have no such intimate acquaintance with the art 
of the Scandinavians as we have with that of the French, the Ger- 
mans, the Italians, even the English, to whose modern work we have 
until recently turned so cold a shoulder. 

And the farther along we get with our terrific task of making 
one nation from a hundred races, the more clearly we perceive the 
necessity of knowing these races through their art, which is their most 
direct expression, and the less, also, do we wish to lose the Northern 
strain as the elements in our amalgam become more numerous. 

There is, then, every reason for the American public to welcome 
such a book as the volume just issued in the series of SCANDINAVIAN 
Monoerarus published by the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
The monographs are intended to promote the study of Scandinavian 
history and culture, and this one is dedicated in three essays to the 
art of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. The survey of Swedish art 
is written by Carl G. Laurin, who carries it beyond the limits set by 
the other two writers in starting as far back as the twelfth century. 
The account of Danish art is written by Emil Hannover, director of 
the Danish Museum of Industrial Art, and is confined to the nine- 
teenth century. Jens Thiis, director of the National Gallery in Chris- 
tiania, covers practically the same period in Norway. 

Mr. Laurin starts logically with architecture and the “wooden 
period” in Sweden, and stops just short of the Stockholm City Hall 
with its carved brick and specially designed furniture of pine, a highly 
original and modern building not yet completed. His swift review 
of modern activity in this supreme art indicates that Sweden has 
grasped the principle of unity as we in our multitudinous and special- 
ized culture have not yet been able to conceive it. He speaks of Carl 
Westman as giving his personal touch to the smallest details, to lat- 
tice work, lighting fixtures, and the like, and also as designing furni- 
ture. He refers to the furniture designed by other architects, Benckert 
and Malmsten among them. He also discusses the industrial arts 
from the point of view of a genuine artist, one who understands the 
power of art to penetrate the region of common things and elevate 


* ScanpINAVIAN Art, Illustrated. Carl Laurin, Emil Hannover, Jens Thiis. With an 
Introduction by Christian Brinton. New York: The American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1922. 662 pages. 
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Tue Borrower, sy Avucust JERNBERG. ILLUSTRATION FROM “SCANDINAVIAN ART” 


them without itself declining. This point of view leads him to do jus- 
tice in a free spirit to the artists who have striven by turning their 
talents in this direction to eliminate cheap ornamentation from the 
industries and substitute a genuine expression of the esthetic impulse. 

Speaking of the many-sided Eriksson, he says: “Because he puts 
his soul into his work, his walking-sticks, goblets, bookcases, and locks 
have the same esthetic significance as his large marbles.” Through- 
out the entire essay may be recognized this constructive and intel- 
lectual ideal, supporting the efforts of the artists who in their field 
are working toward the same end, working, that is, to extend the 
influence of art to such a degree that no one need miss it in his life. 

A compact account of Swedish painting is carried to the chapters 
upon the “Opponents,” as the Swedish rebels called themselves, before 
it becomes animated. After 1885 the new movement made rapid 
headway against academic tradition, and Mr. Laurin’s pages at once 
reflect its liveliness and vigor. The brilliant portraits by Josephson, 
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Osterman, and Zorn, the animal paintings of Liljefors, the strongly 
personal figure painting of Richard Bergh, the drawings of Nils 
Kreuger, the landscapes of Prince Eugen, Herman Norrman, Eugen 
Jansson, the rugged genre of Carl Wilhelmson, and the works of 
others are shown in liberal and excellent illustrations. The dainty and 
varied work of Carl Larsson also is illustrated, but, oddly enough, 
in only one reproduction, the etching of a seated woman, is any least 
idea given of the original charm of this unique talent, to which in his 
text the author pays ample yet not quite discriminating tribute. 

In the essay on Danish art Mr. Hannover is somewhat less en- 
thusiastic, more philosophic and reflective. He analyzes punctili- 
ously and achieves characterizations so vivid with insight that the 
reader is left with the sense of having been with him in the presence 
of the work discussed. It would be difficult to find a more. interesting 
description of an artist than is given to Eckersberg, for whom no 
genius is claimed or anything more exciting than the homely virtues 
of amiability, righteousness, diligence, and sense of duty. You must 
remember, writes this Danish critic, that the Danes themselves have 
always been known for their homely simplicity, and that their sim- 
plicity never has been more homely than at the period when Eckers- 
berg was working. Naturally the Danish character is brought out 
in his portraits. But other things contribute to the individuality of 
his art, his remarkable vision, the perfection of his visual organs, the 
fact that he could see distant objects with the naked eye as distinctly 
as though he were using a field glass. Then there was his sound con- 
stitution, his imperturbability, his total lack of nervousness, the im- 
possibility of giving him a shock. There was his love of research, of 
getting to the bottom of everything, of seeing everything in full light 
without shadows. 

After a page or two you feel that you always have known Eck- 
ersberg, that you never can forget him or his characteristics. But you 
are not through with him yet. You must wait for his old age. When 
that arrives you find it has brought a blessing with it. The wonderful 
eyesight has failed just enough, has become normal. At last he can 
“focus on the great striking truth of nature which he had long sought 
but never quite attained: the color of the Danish seas when the Danish 
sounds grow blue under a summer sky and the summer sun flashes 
on the white sails that encircle the green islands of Denmark.” It is 
a very notable portrait in words. 

When we come to the most sensitive of all Scandinavian painters, 
Vilhelm Hammershdi, the portrait is drawn with a more lagging 
pencil. The poignant charm and human feeling in a perfectly 
empty room as Hammershdi paints it is something that cannot, per- 
haps, be communicated by any description, but this very flower and 
essence of the Danish spirit asks for a more delicate realization than 
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hen 
rful Mr. Hannover accords it. In tracing the development of art in Den- 
can mark the moderation of the Danish temper becomes conspicuous. Den- 
ght mark is discovered to be a country where no movement ever runs its 
rish full course, where every action starts a reaction almost at its begin- 
shes ning, where impressionism makes but a mild impression and express- 
t is lonism is hardly expressed at all. There are two or three different 
exhibitions each year, but the work easily is identified as of one type. 
ers, Danish painting, we are told with the simplest candor, “has always 
ing | been as lacking in genius as it has been rich in first rate talent.” It 
tly i would be easier to accept this judgment as final if Hammersh6i never 
Der- had reached us. 

and ___ Modern Norwegian art, according to Mr. Thiis, has felt foreign 
influences more keenly and responded to them with greater ardor. 


-_ 
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Diisseldorf came first after the generation of Dahl and Fearnley, and 
romantic landscapes or figures in picturesque costumes, depending 
upon subject interest for their popularity, were the order of that day. 

Munich followed with its concentration upon technical facility 
and study of the old masters. Eilif Peterssen and Hans Heyerdahl 
were products of the Munich influence, and not until the eighties did 
the tide set toward France. Everything changed. The young Nor- 
wegians came back from Paris “full-blooded naturalists and sworn 
adherents of open air painting.” By 1883 they had assembled in 
Norway’s capital and dedicated themselves to the task of creating a 
purely Norwegian art. In any large collection of the work of that 
golden time one finds no foreign themes. The painters walk with 
the farmers and fishermen of their own country and record their 
weatherbeaten physiognomies. 'They enter Norwegian homes and 
record the everyday life that is lived in them. Public ceremonies, 
private festivities, labor, poverty, vice, whatever it may be, it is Nor- 
wegian. The handling has changed. Broad brushwork, thick pig- 
ment, luminous but cold color, broken outline and modelling, casual 
or bizarre composition were the characteristics of the new school. 

The young painters fought for their young ideal and promptly 
conquered their public, but their historian points out that talent was 
not the sole cause of their victory. All Norway was breaking down 
barriers of tradition in the various domains of culture. “The salty 
stream from which the dramas of Ibsen flowed through the intellec- 
tual life of the land and of Europe, with the lofty sky of individualism 
above it, the fresh mountain wind which came forth from the poetry 
and the rousing activities of Bjérnson, the purifying fire of Georg 
Brandes’s criticism, the passion for truth in the books of Garborg 
and Jaeger, and the waves of naturalism that rolled high in national 
politics,” all these things formed the domestic background for the 
battle in which the painters were engaged. 

To this intensity of naturalism succeeded the inevitable reaction, 
and the next generation dreamed through Italy for a short period. 
France reasserted itself as a factor in its development with suffi- 
cient promptness to prevent all but one or two from yielding perma- 
nently to the softer mood. Finally came the youngest knocking at 
the door of expressionism and learning at the feet of Matisse. Mr. 
Thiis puts himself courageously on record as seeing in this direction 
the strong future of Norwegian pictorial art. 

Norway as well as Denmark has her one overmastering person- 
ality, although no two natures could be farther apart than those of 
Vilhelm Hammershéi and Edvard Munch. Mr. Thiis purposely omits 
Munch from his running comment on the Norwegian groups and 
reserves a complete chapter for him. Into the stark atmosphere of 
the realism that marked the eighties Munch sent his haunting picture 
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Curistian II SicNinc THE DeatH SENTENCE oF TorBEN Oxe, By Emir 
PererssEN. ILLUSTRATION FROM “SCANDINAVIAN ART” 


of a sick child and followed it with a succession of infinitely sensitive 
canvasses and a large number of brilliant essays in the various media 
of the graphic arts. 

Modern sculpture is lightly touched upon between Gustav Vige- 
land and the contemporary school, and from the latter only one man, 
Ingebrigt Vik, seems to emerge with a genuine claim to recognition 
as an artist of both promise and achievement. 

Thus in more than six hundred pages this admirable volume 
traces the outline of Scandinavian features in the art of the world. 
Apart from the subject matter, readers of another race must find a 
singular refreshment in the unhackneyed style that holds the essays 
together in spite of their different authorship. Each writer is him- 
self, but each is first of all Scandinavian, and the text is wholly lacking 
in the worn phraseology encountered in most of the contemporary 
literature of art. A preface by Christian Brinton brings into a few 

rapid pages his personal review of the art in the three countries, and 
in one sentence he links the art to its environment. “The farther one 
journeys from Greece and Rome,” he says, “the less is one enslaved 
by the fetish of form, by that academic tyranny which is the enemy 
of individual expression. The relative remoteness of the Scandina- 
vian artist from such sources of enervation has proved his salvation. 
Living alone or in more or less isolated surroundings, there has sprung 
up between the Northern painter and his environment a kind of preg- 
nant intimacy. He has been compelled to seek inspiration in his 
feelings and fancies, his reactions to nature and natural scene. And 
the particular character of the scenes with which he is most familiar 
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constitutes not the least of those salient yet eloquent sources that have 
conditioned his esthetic consciousness.” 

The book is printed on heavy laid paper and has an abundance 
of illustration. The expense of making it, which must have been 
great, was met in large measure by Mr. C. Henry Smith of San 
Francisco, whose munificent gift provided for the completed manu- 
scripts and the engravings. 


The Vinland Sagas and the Historians 


By Mary WiLHELMINE WILLIAMS 


An examination of the attitude of historical writers towards the 
story of the discovery of America by Icelanders and Norwegians not 
only illustrates the changing character of the subject matter of his- 
tory—a fascinating study in itself—but reveals the historical triumph 
of the Vinland story, through its admission into exclusive scholarly 
circles which once rejected it scornfully. 

Though modern attention was called to the sagas which describe 
the Vinland voyages as early as the sixteenth century, those oft-told 
tales received but scant notice from scholars until about two centuries 
later. Then Scandinavian scholars plunged into a critical investiga- 
tion of the literary heritage in question, and, as a result, while conced- 
ing that the sagas were of unequal reliability, accepted as basically 
true the story of how in the eleventh century, Leif Ericsson and his 
successors discovered on the east coast of North America a region 
which they called Vinland the Good and which they tried to colonize. 

Uncritical Americans held views which were in full accord with 
those of Scandinavian investigators; and enthusiasts on both sides 
of the Atlantic proceeded joyfully to identify certain remains found 
in New England as of Scandinavian origin—notably an old stone 
tower at Newport, Rhode Island, some extensive engravings on rocks 
at Dighton, Massachusetts, and the skeleton in armor celebrated in 
Longfellow’s poem of the same name. 

The most reputable American historical writers, however, cau- 
tiously kept aloof. George Bancroft, in the first edition of his History 
of the United States, published in 1834, condemned the sagas in ques- 
tion as mythical in form and obscure in meaning; and, while conceding 
that the Scandinavian settlers of Greenland could easily have reached 
Labrador, declared that there was no clear historical evidence that 
they did. In later editions of his work Bancroft did not even mention 
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the Vinland sagas. Richard Hildreth, who wrote his History of the 
United States in the late forties, was even more averse than Bancroft 
to accepting the story of the discovery by the Northmen. It was, he 
declared, based on evidence too mythic to find a place in authentic his- 
tory. For the Cabots, who made their voyages in 1497 and 1498, and 
not for the Northmen of the Middle Ages, Hildreth claimed the honor 
or having, “first of Kuropeans seen the mainland of the western con- 
tinent.”’ 

But the condemnation of Bancroft and Hildreth did not deter 
later American historians of a more popular sort from showing mental 
hospitality towards the saga accounts. Spencer, whose history was 
published in 1858, regarded the Scandinavian narratives, in broad out- 
line, as credible and reasonable. John Palfrey, in his History of New 
England, published the next year, took the same view; but he did his- 
torical science a valuable turn by pointing out the Indian origin of the 
scratchings on the rocks at Dighton, and by proving the Newport 
tower to have been erected by Governor Arnold of Rhode Island late 
in the seventeenth century. Bryant and Gay, whose Popular History 
of the United States appeared in the seventies, profited by Palfrey’s 
services as regards the Newport tower and the rock records at Dighton, 
but probably went further than Palfrey would have approved in their 
acceptance of saga statements, which they declared to be, in the main, 
“unquestionably true,” by devoting a whole chapter to “The North- 
men in America,” with a special section on “Rhode Island in the Tenth 
Century.” Benson J. Lossing, on the other hand, in his Our Country: 
a Household History, which was contemporary with Bryant and 
Gay’s work, showed inexcusable ignorance of Palfrey’s contribution, 
by attributing the tower at Newport to the Scandinavians, with the 
naive and unnecessary question, “If the Northmen did not build it, 
who did?’ Furthermore, he gave a rather exhaustive and quite un- 
critical presentation of the saga account, accompanying it by lively 
drawings showing the Northmen in the act of discovering the wild 
grapes which gave Vinland its name, and portraying Thorfinn Karls- 
efni and Gudrida his wife reverently taking possession of the soil. 

Since Lossing was a commercial rather than a critical “historian,” 
who frankly stated in his preface that he had purposely stressed “what 
might be called the romance of our history,” his sweeping acceptance 
of the ancient Scandinavian records might have been expected. But 
John Fiske was quite a different person. Therefore, when he declared 
in his Discovery of America—a serious, critical work, which appeared 
in 1892—that the sagas were “unquestionably sound history,” and 
presented the Vinland story in considerable detail as part of his his- 
torical narrative, justifying his action by common sense arguments, 
it was very evident that the tide of scholarly opinion had turned in 
favor of the ancient Scandinavian records. 
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Professor Edward Channing, who might be called the Bancroft 
of the present day, also took a favorable view. In the first volume of 
his large History of the United States, published in 1905, he indorsed 
Fiske’s attitude, offering in justification a new argument possessing 
inescapable logic. Regarding the story of Leif’s voyage he says: 

“For us this voyage rests on as good evidence as many facts of 
early European history which are regarded as incontestable; and we 
may well regard Leif Ericsson as an historical personage, and Vin- 
land as an ascertained land.” 

No one having even an elementary acquaintance with the sources 
of early European history will question the truth of Channing’s state- 
ment; and it is really surprising that such an illuminating comparison 
appears never before to have been made. 

In a recent edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica the saga ac- 
count of the Scandinavian discovery is treated in exact harmony with 
Professor Channing’s verdict. Not only does the Britannica include 
an article devoted to “Vinland” as an “ascertained land,” giving as 
actual history the main points of the saga narrative, but under separate 
alphabetical headings biographical sketches—each more than a column 
in length—of Leif Ericsson and Thorfinn Karlsefni are likewise in- 
cluded. The first sentences of each of these biographies read as fol- 
lows: 


“Leif Ericsson (Leifr Eiriksson) (fl. 999-1000), Scandinavian explorer, of 
Icelandic family, the first known European discoverer of ‘Vinland,’ ‘Vineland,’ or 
‘Wineland the Good,’ in North America.” 

“Thorfinn Karlsefni, or Karlsefne (fl. 1002-1007), Scandinavian explorer, leader 
of the chief medieval expedition for American colonization.” 


Historically speaking, those two courageous Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican pioneers have most certainly “arrived.” 

When, in 1911, Frithjof Nansen’s In Northern Mists appeared it 
seemed as though a reaction was about to set in against the reliability 
of the Vinland sagas, for the author made an exhaustive attempt to 
prove them wholly mythological. But Dr. Nansen’s thesis not only 
failed completely of acceptance, but within the next decade four 
scholarly treatises on the subject appeared, all of which took for 
granted the general authenticity of the saga accounts. And the two 
of the group which are perhaps the most critical—Hovgaard’s V oy- 
ages of the Norsemen to America and Gathorne-Hardy’s Norse Dis- 
covery of America—locate Vinland within the present borders of the 
United States, the former placing it in Rhode Island, and the latter, 
at the mouth of the Hudson River. 

Unquestionably, the claim that Icelanders and Norwegians dis- 
covered continental North America has secured sound historical anchor- 
age at last. 

This being so, one is tempted to predict for the Kensington Rune 
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Stone, as regards the attitude of scholars towards it, a career rather 
similar to that of the Vinland sagas. Recent developments point in that 
direction; for this stone, discovered nearly a quarter of a century ago 
in the wilderness of the Northwest, and promptly rejected by the most 
eminent philologists as a forgery, seems now, as a result of the pains- 
taking investigations of Mr. Hjalmar Rued Holand, on the way to be 
proven an authentic historical record, more reliable by far than the 
sagas because documentary in character. If Mr. Holand proves the 
runic inscription to be genuine, he will not only forever remove all 
doubt as to the fundamental truth of the Vinland sagas, but will add 
to the history of medieval Seandinavian activities in the New World 
a brand new and very important fact—that, in the year 1362, a party 
made up of eight Swedes (Goths) and twenty-two Norwegians, using 
Vinland as a base of operations, penetrated the continent on an explor- 
ing expedition as far as northern Minnesota—a region perhaps never 
before visited by white men, and never again until traversed in the 
seventeenth century by the French. The very thought is exciting! 


Oh, Do Not Dread the Darkness 


By Ex1x BLoMBERG 


Translated from the Swedish by CuHartes WHARTON StTorK 


Oh, do not dread the darkness, 
Within it dwells the light. 

We could not see the stars gleam, 
Save in the dusk of night. 


The ring of the iris glitters, 
The pupil is dark within; 
For dark is what the daylight 
Seeks tremblingly to win. 


A golden shining pistil 

Breaks from the gloomy earth, 
For bright is what the darkness 

W ould strain toward in its birth. 


Oh, do not dread the darkness, 
Within it dwells the light; 
No, do not dread the darkness, 
Because its heart is bright. 





A Master Among Silversmiths 


By JEssicA BuRBANK GRIFFIN 


The work of Georg Jensen, probably the most expert silver- 
smith the modern world has produced, was recently shown in an 
exhibition at the Art Centre in New York. Although specimens 
of his silver have been seen occasionally together with other arts 
and crafts, this is the first full and representative collection of his 
work to be carried across the sea, and it has focused the attention 
of American connoisseurs. So high is the rank accorded this Danish 
artist, and so far removed is his work from the taint of commercial- 
ism which blights the finest products of present day craftsmen 
seeking to reincarnate antique beauty in modern form, that he is 
commonly likened to the great Florentine, Benvenuto Cellini. But 
while Cellini wrought in all metals, Jensen has narrowed his choice 
to silver and the use of precious stones. Jensen’s silver has qualities 
which set it apart from that of all other silversmiths and which the 
initiated would recognize if they came across examples of it at the 
end of the earth. Chief of these is its color and finish which is as 
soft and delicate as summer moonlight seen through a mist on still 
water, and produces in the beholder the same pleasurable emotion. 
To the practical-minded it can be stated that this finish is obtained 
by the use of platinum, but how it is obtained is Jensen’s own secret, 
which he guards as carefully as did the creators of the arts of the 
Renaissance their methods. The finish, the beautiful moulding, and 


Two Pieces oF SILvERWARE FROM GEORG JENSEN 
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the designs of his perfectly controlled ornamentation are evidence of 

his faultless technique. Every piece is hand wrought, beaten and 

burnished and ornamented with the intent to create a useful and beau- 

tiful object. In the hands of most mortals a lump of silver would 
remain a lump of silver, but in Jen- 
sen’s hands it is a bit of ‘magic 
out of which he fashions a thing of 
beauty which even the great mu- 
seums seek to possess; institutions 
which as a rule do not buy the work 
of living craftsmen, preferring first 
to subject it to the acid test of time 
and changing standards. With 
Jensen, the greatest museums have 
decided that his work has the im- 
perishable beauty and merit which 
warrants them in setting aside the 
rule. 

Of the man himself the facts are 
well known. He is in the middle 
fifties, was born in Raavad, Den- 
mark, and has always wanted to do 
the thing which he is now doing, but 
the approach to the realization of 
his desire has been by devious and 

Grorc Jensen hard paths. Instead of designing 
dinner services for the delight of 
kings’ halls, as he now does, he once designed their humble brethren 
for use in kings’ kitchens, but this was only in passing to enable him 
to earn the money to go on with his studies. Like the possessors of 
many of the greatest names in art, he is an artisan as well as an artist. 
He was apprenticed as a boy to the jeweler’s trade, not with the idea 
of making it a pursuit, but as the beginning of his profession as a 
sculptor; for the materials were beautiful and his sense of form could 
find expression in the work. He made a creditable beginning as a 
sculptor, but early in his career he decided to devote himself wholly 
to the silversmith’s trade and cast aside the chisel for the hammer. 
The prestige of gold and silversmiths was not high at the time; their 
work lacked power and originality; it was determined by commercial 
motives—a barren, calculated creation. Georg Jensen opened up a 
new phase in Danish industrial art and created a new style which the 
silversmiths of other nations have admired and imitated but none 
have equalled. The secret of his success lies in the artisan’s under- 
standing and love of his materials combined with the artist’s sense of 
expression and sense of form. 





A Danish Princess Weds a Commoner 


Princess DacMaR OF DENMARK 


In the old summer castle of Danish kings, Fre- 
densborg, where the crowned heads of Europe used 
to gather in family conclave, Dowager Queen 
Louise gave her daughter, Princess Dagmar, to be 
married, November 23, to a subject of the realm. 
The bridegroom is Lieutenant Jérgen Castenskiold, 
who as officer of the royal Life Guards has been 
in attendance on the queen and princesses. The 
bride is the youngest sister of the reigning king 
and is spoken of as witty, well read, and of a 
pleasing, vivacious personality. In consenting to 
let her daughter marry a man not of royal blood, 
the dowager queen is said to have been influenced 
by the precedent of Prince Aage who married the 


LIEUTENANT CASTENSKIOLD 


Countess Mathilde, daughter of the Italian am- 
bassador, and also by that of Princess Mary of 
England who a few months ago married Viscount 
Lascelles with the consent of her royal father. 
Princess Dagmar, who after this will be known 
simply as Fru Castenkiold, and her husband wil 
live at the Kongstedlund, an old stately manor 
house in Himmerland, built in 1592. It was once 
a possession of the episcopal see in Viborg and has 
since been owned by various noble families. It has 
been purchased by Lieutenant Castenskiold as a 
home for his bride, and he will himself manage 
the farm attached to it. 


KoncGsTeDLUnD, THE Fourure Home or Princess Dacmar 
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Current Events 
U.S. A. 


q@ M. Georges Clemenceau’s visit to the United States proved an out- 
standing event in the annals of American hospitality. Whatever diver- 
sity of opinion exists regarding France’s policy since the armistice, it 
was generally agreed that the monumental work.of the ex-premier fully 
entitled him to the honors shown him in the cities in which he spoke and 
where he gave his version of the Kuropean situation. The address by 
M. Clemenceau in the Metropolitan Opera House and the reception 
tendered him there are not soon to be forgotten. The election to the 


United States Senate of Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota, on the 


Farmer Labor ticket, is of more than ordinary interest in that both 
representatives in the Upper House of Congress are of Norwegian 
descent. Senator Knute Nelson has for many years represented 
Minnesota in the United States Senate. It is of further interest to 
know that the newly re-elected Governor of that commonwealth. J. 
A. O. Preus, likewise is of Norwegian stock. @ Following the pic- 
turesque reception in the Senate of Mrs. W. H. Felton and her 
temporary seating to fill a vacancy created by the death of Senator 
Watson of Georgia, Mrs. Felton accepted the post of honorary chair- 
man of the political council of the National Woman’s Party. @ Ap- 
pearing before Congress, President Harding urged the passage of 
the Ship Subsidy Bill as one of the most important measures before 
the American people to-day. ‘The President stated that he realized 
that there was divided opinion regarding ship subsidy but that the 
United States could not advance properly without a well equipped 
merchant marine. The country is still uncertain as to what immi- 
gration measures will best serve the interests of the nation. Repre- 
sentative Johnson of Washington, chairman of the Immigration 
Committee in the House, in reply to insistent demands in some quar- 
ters for more immigrants, charged that the demand came mainly 
from those who would benefit from cheap labor. While most of the 
European countries have emigrants waiting long in advance, the 
Scandinavian quota remains unfilled. Senator Norris of Nebraska 
has a plan for the forming of a Government corporation with a capital 
of $100,000,000 to buy and sell farm products and in that way relieve 
the country’s farming industry. Senator Norris claims there is a 
precedent for such an organization in the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, after which his scheme is being modeled. 4 Industrial cir- 
cles are paying considerable attention to the new steel merger whereby 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation becomes consolidated with the Mid- 
vale Steel and Ordnance Company and the Cambria Steel Company 
with a combined capital of $100,000,000. 
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@ The Neergaard cabinet as reconstructed counts ten members, 
namely, in addition to the prime minister who himself retains the 
portfolio of minister of finance, Foreign Minister C. M. F. Cold 
(new), Minister of Public Works M. N. Slebsager, Minister of Agri- 
culture Th. Madsen-Mygdal, Minister of Justice Svenning Rytter, 
Minister of the Interior O. C. Kragh, Minister of Commerce Jérgen 
Christensen (new), Minister of Church and Education Jacob Appel, 
Minister of Defenses S. Brorsen (new), and former Minister of 
Defenses Kl]. Berntsen, who resigned, but was asked to remain and 
is now, at the age of 78, minister without portfolio. The recon- 
struction was followed in the Folketing by a stormy attack on the 
ministry which lasted ten days and culminated October 19. Two 
proposals for a vote of lack of confidence were brought forward, one 
bv the Socialists, the other by the Radical Left. Neither, however, 
was able to gather more than the votes of one party except that the 
German deputy Pastor Schmidt acted with the Socialists, who thus 
mustered 49 votes, while the Radicals had only 18. On the other 
hand, an order of the day presented by the Conservatives, which the 
prime minister had declared that he would accept, gathered the Lib- 
eral Left together with the Conservative votes and was passed with 
78 votes against 66. @ The fact that the Socialists and Radical Left 
presented their proposals for a vote of lack of confidence separately 


instead of together is held to be highly significant, all the more as the — 


Socialists in the debate preceding the proposal made it plain that in 
the event the Socialists and the Radical Left found themselves in a 
majority again, it would be the Socialists who would form the gov- 
ernment instead of leaving the task to the numerically weaker 
Radicals. @ After this clearing of the atmosphere, Danish politics 
have been comparatively quiet. ‘The discussion of the budget, which 
occupied the remaining part of October and continued far into No- 
vember, was in the main of a non-political character. 'Two impor- 
tant monuments have been unveiled in Denmark lately. One is in 
the city of Viborg in Jutland and is dedicated to the famous juris- 
prudent Anders Sandée Orsted, brother of the scientist, who in his 
lifetime was closely associated with the North Jutland Consultative 
Chamber. The other is in Copenhagen and commemorates the career 
of the great statesman Griffenfeld, who was High Chancellor under 
Frederik III and afterwards fell ignominiously from his high estate 
to disgrace and misery. € After the passage of the military defense 
law, the army has been put under new leadership. Major-General 
J. P. V. F. Jacobi has been appointed Inspector-General of Infan- 
try, while Major-General P. M. L. Birke has been made Chief of the 
General Staff. General Birke is a member of the Landsting. 
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Sweden 


q At the autumn congress of Socialist young people’s societies it 
was voted to continue the agitation against militarism and to carry it 
into the barracks among the soldiers. This vote was taken in the 
presence of and apparently with the approval of Per Albin-Hansson, 
minister of defenses. For this the minister has been sharply criticized 
by the non-Socialist papers which declare it unbecoming for the 
man who should be the chief mainstay of the defenses of the country 
to work for their dissolution. His resignation has been demanded, 
but Mr. Albin-Hansson refuses to withdraw on the ground that the 
other members of the government do not desire his resignation. 
@ The great railway conflict, which began last summer and gradually 
extended to nearly all the private roads of the country, has now been 
settled, and traffic is normal. One of the three largest private 
banks in the country, Svenska Handelsbanken, which like many other 
banks has suffered heavily through the industrial depression and the 
depreciation of securities, has presented a report showing its position 
and proposing steps for its reorganization. The assets of the bank 
consist of 80,000,000 kronor capital stock and a reserve fund of 135,- 
000,000 kronor, besides the income of the current year. In order to 
be assured of a really solid position for the future, the bank proposes 
to write off losses amounting to 95,000,000 kronor, which is a much 
more drastic measure than would have been necessary in normal times. 
Although the present year shows gain, the directors of the bank do 
not consider the times sufficiently auspicious to order any dividend, 
but it is believed that after writing off losses the position of the bank 
in 1923 will be so satisfactory that the regular payment of dividends 
can be resumed. Fresh capital of 40,000,000 kronor is now being 
raised on bank certificates, and the Riksbank, as well as the two great 
banking institutions, Stockholms Enskilda Bank and Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget, have promised their support. 4 The legations 
in Paris and Madrid have for some time past had attached to their 
staff special commercial advisors whose function it was to give expert 
advice in all questions of trade and commerce. A third such position 
has now been created in the United States, to which country former 
Vice-consul in the Foreign Department Gustaf Weidel has been 
accredited beginning with the present year. The appointment of a 
special commercial advisor to the legation at Washington is in part 
caused by the anticipation that the new American tariff will demand 
increased work on the part of the legation personnel. The Riddar- 
holm church in Stockholm, one of the oldest houses of worship in 
Sweden, where most of the Swedish kings are buried, has since 1914 
been in process of restoration. The work is now completed so that 
the church again appears in its ancient aspect. 
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Norway 


@ The special commission appointed by the government to deal with 
the question of the future organization of the Norwegian Army and 
Navy issued its report on October 21. A large majority of the mem- 
bers—the minority consisting of three Socialists—strongly objects 
to disarmament, but proposes some reduction of the military esti- 
mates. Conscription is to be maintained, and the recruits are to begin 
their military service at the age of twenty. ‘The Commission pro- 
poses, however, to reduce the yearly number of recruits by one-third. 
The first year’s military training will be of 90 days’ duration. It is 
proposed to abolish the present positions of Commanding General 
and Commanding Admiral. The report will be discussed by the 
Storthing in the coming year. ©The Norwegian Government, on 
November 14, by wire instructed the Norwegian ministers at London, 
Paris, and Rome to inform the allied governments that Norway will 
not recognize a one-sided repeal by Turkey of the capitulations in 
that country. Big Norwegian shipping interests are involved in this 
question, and the government therefore intimated to the powers that 
Norway expected to be consulted if the capitulations were to be dealt 
with by the Lausanne Conference. {An agreement was signed at 
Berlin in the first days of November by representatives of the Soviet 
government and of the Norwegian company, “Russian Forest Indus- 
try, Ltd.” By. this agreement the Norwegian company obtains a 
concession for exploiting a vast forest district in Northern Russia 
comprising about 400,000 hectars. These forests formerly belonged 
to the Russian Forest Industry, Ltd., but were “nationalized” by 
the Soviet government in 1917. Upon the initiative of the daily 
paper Aftenposten a national subscription has been opened with the 
object of buying Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s famous country seat Aule- 
stad in Gudbrandsdalen and presenting it to the nation. The prop- 
erty is now owned by Bjérnson’s widow, and a sum of 200,000 kroner 
is required for the purchase. The subscription is strongly supported 
by leading statesmen, among them Premier Otto Blehr and Foreign 
Secretary Johan Mowinckel, as well as by famous authors like Knut 
Hamsun, Sigrid Undset, and Johan Bojer. QA “P. E. N. Club” 
has been founded in Kristiania after the British example at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Jacob Vidnes, chief of the Press Bureau of the Norwegian 
Foreign Office. Johan Bojer has been elected chairman of the new 
club, which already includes a number of Norway’s most prominent 
authors, journalists, and artists. The bestowal of the Grand Cross 
of St. Olav on the Grand Old Man of the Norwegian Church in 
America, Dr. H. A. Stub, has met with great satisfaction also in “the 
old country,” where the doctor’s great work is well known and 
appreciated. 
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Books 


Georg BraNnpes IN Lire AND Letters. .By 
Julius Moritzen. With an Introduction by 
Robert H. Fife. 1922, Newark: D. S. 
Colyer. 


There is nothing unusual about the appear- 
ance of this book. Indeed the wonder is that 
such was not written years ago. And our 
pride may well be that it is a product of the 
United States; for it is the first of its kind. 
But if it seems that the world has been slow 
about publishing a book on Georg Brandes it 
is wise to remember that the world is always 
slow about writing books on men who are still 
living. And, Gud ske Lov, Georg Brandes 
is still very much alive. Even Knut Hamsun 
—and we hold creative writers in higher re- 
gard than critics—had to win the Nobel Prize 
before any one devoted an entire volume in 
English to him. 

Ferdinand Brunetiére died in 1906, and his 
biography has not yet been written. ‘Taine, 
Brandes’s adored master, died in 1893, and 
his life did not appear until 1905. We have 
ne life of Saintsbury, and none of Benedetto 
Croce. Georg Brandes may consider himself 
then quite fortunate in the matter of biograph- 
ic chronology; and by no means unfortunate 
in the matter of disciple. For Julius Morit- 
zen has introduced him to the English reading 
public in a way that is generous and yet dis- 
criminating, enthusiastic without being unrea- 
soned, popular and yet not meretricious. 

The statement that Mr. Moritzen has “in- 
troduced” Brandes to those whose mother 
tongue is English needs emphasis. He has 
made no attempt to give the details of 
Brandes’s life; he has not explained his ideals 
as a critic other than to state that Brarides 
has from the very beginning been interested 
primarily in men; he has not gone into 
Brandes’s sources nor shown where he de- 
rived his ideas, other than to state that when 
Brandes was a young Dane, Denmark was 
retrograding from an excess of conservatism ; 
nor has he in a single instance attempted to 
refute Brandes, admit though he does that “it 
would be a miracle” if Brandes never made 
a slip. 

Well, then, what has Mr. Moritzen done? 
He has written twenty brief chapters on as 
many phases of his hero’s life, and pointed 
out in each case the singular and valuable fea- 
ture of what Brandes has said, achieved, or 
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written. He has explained his attitude toward 
such perpetual subjects as tradition, war, 
neutrality, internationalism, Paganism, Chris- 
tianity, and the numerous chieftains of the 
spirit on whom Brandes has written big books. 
In the interests of conciseness, he has given 


many quotations. And to the advantage of 
the average reader, he has _ consistently 
avoided the controversial, and has detoured 
around all matters that must be classified as 
specialized profundity. In other words, he 
has written easily; and for this the general 
reader should be grateful. 
ALLEN W. PorTeERFIELD. 





Northern Lights 


A New Screntiric Review 

The event among Scandinavian-American 
periodicals this year is the appearance of the 
Scandinavian Scientific Review. The new 
quarterly is edited by Dr. Martin L. Rey- 
mert, docent in psychology at the University 
of Christiania. It aims to fill a need long 
felt by American and English scholars, that 
of a medium through which the results of 
scientific investigation in the Scandinavian 
countries, instead of being confined to those 
who read these languages, can by means of 
the English language be shared with the world 
of scholarship at large. As now applied to 
this magazine the term “scientific” does not 
include all the sciences or those natural sci- 
ences which we in America associate with the 
word. The new Review is in fact a journal 
for psychology, philosophy, and pedagogy. 
Either the title should be made more defini- 
tive or the contents increased to include pure 
mathematics and the natural sciences. The 
latter course would, it is true, deflect from 
the special function of the journal and tend 
to make its appeal too diffuse and compre- 
hensive, but this could be obviated by issuing 
sections devoted to different groups of science. 
The success and continuance of the Review 
will in large measure depend on its reception 
by American scholars, at the suggestion of 
many of whom the experiment has been tried. 

The contents of this first issue are promis- 
ing. There is a Memoriam to Alfred Leh- 
mann, the veteran Danish philosophical psy- 
chologist who devised new relations between 
physical and mental life; a treatise on the 
weight increase of school children in summer 
time; an explanation of a new apparatus for 
measuring strength and endurance by obtain- 
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ing an impression of the pressure of the el- 
bow (by the editor) ; a review of the present 
status of psychological sciences in different 
countries; the book reviews usual to such a 
periodical, and, most fresh and readable, an 
exposition by Dr. Schjelderup of Einstein’s 
Theory of Relativity and its meaning to sev- 
eral branches of science. Scrapping Euclid, 
Galileo, Newton, Descartes, “3.1416,” and 
other axiomatic bugbears of our school-days 
is almost as exciting a diyersion as was burn- 
ing our school books after an examination. 
We Americans are busy reading interpreta- 
tions of Einstein, but few of us, I fear, have 
as yet the ghost of a true conception of the 
special, not to mention the general theory of 
relativity. No one has presented the subject 
in a more alluring and popular way than Dr. 
Schjelderup. Beginning with the apparently 
clear illustration of the railroad train, the 
reader will be lured on from page to page, 
thinking that he is just about to grasp and 
understand and that the whole mystery will 
be revealed to him in the next paragraph, and 
when he reaches the end he will begin the 
article again, like a fascinating puzzle. The 
feverish American mind is ill adapted to 
comprehending the theory of relativity. 
When Einstein lectured at Princeton Univer- 
sity, the only man to make a stenographic 
report was a Norwegian. 

The editor’s task has been difficult enough, 
for he and his wife have not only edited but 
translated every line. All honor to a brave 
scientist who has broken a path for us to in- 
accessible treasures. Dr. Reymert, the editor, 
was formerly Fellow of the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation at Clark University, where 
he received his doctor’s title, and later Fellow 
in Psychology under Professor Seashore at 
the University of Iowa. He has associated 
with him as advisory editors leading authori- 
ties in education, psychology, and philosophy 
from five countries, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Iceland, and Finland. The Review is 
published in Christiania by With & Co., and 
may be obtained in America from Albert Bon- 
nier Publishing Company, 561 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


A Norway NuMBER 


During the past year a number of solid 
articles on the Scandinavian countries have 
appeared in the American magazines. The 
World’s Markets for October contained a 
Norway section, with Mr. Arne Kildal as col- 
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laborating editor; the initial contribution be- 
ing one on “International Co-Operation” by 
the Honorable Johan Ludwig Mowinckel, 
Foreign Minister of Norway. This was fol- 
lewed by an economic survey, rich in informa- 
tion, and articles on such varied but perti- 
nent subjects as the port of Christiania, Nor- 
wegian canned products, Spitzbergen’s coal 
fields, the Merchant marine of 1921, the dairy 
industry, trade with the United States, busi- 
ness organization, and insurance. The nun- 
ber abounds in good illustrations and will do 
much to make better known the trade condi- 
tions and commercial policy of Norway. 


DENMARK 


Denmark also receives treatment in the 
current periodicals. Besides Maurice Francis 
Egan’s comprehensive article ‘““Denmark and 
the Danes,” with its thirty-nine illustrations 
of rare excellence, in the August number of 
the National Geographic Magazine, Francis 
Hackett has crystallized his impressions of 
“Denmark: A Modern Monarchy” in Har- 
per’s Magazine for October. As an instance 
of his keen analysis and understanding ad- 
miration of the Dane, his life, institutions, 
and intelligence about common needs, one may 
quote from the account of his visit to “the 
Old People’s Home, as pleasant a projection 
of social service as I have ever seen. Each 
old person was known to our guide by his 
or her first name, and they in turn were Chris- 
tian and Ingeborg to the old people. There 
was no class distinction.” He accounts for 
the well being of rural Denmark in this way: 
“Denmark has standardized agricultural 
production and socialized agricultural exist- 
ence; it has given the farmer his place in the 
Great Society. This is what makes Denmark 
sene and steady in a convulsive, unhappy 
world.” 


“Tue Last or THE VIKINGS” 

The November Century offers the first in- 
stallment of Bojer’s The Last of the Vikings 
with drawings by Sigurd Skou whom the 
magazine sent to Norway in order that he 
might make his sketches from the actual fisher 
folk and scenery of Lofoten. While his types 
do not seem especially Norwegian, they are 
striking and individual. This same story is 
also currently appearing in the French weekly 
L’Illustration, for which Thorolf Holmboe 
has made characteristically vigorous illustra- 
tions. 
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A NorweciaNn Estimate or “ANGEviIN Bri- 

TIAN AND SCANDINAVIA” 

Dr. Knut Liestél, professor in the history 
of Norwegian folk-life and customs at the 
University of Christiania, has in Den hdiere 
Skole reviewed Angevin Britain and Scandi- 
navia by Henry Goddard Leach. The same 
article also appeared in Nordmandsforbundet. 
The reviewer mentions briefly the stir made 
by the theories of Bugge in this field and the 
question of “‘our western relations.” From a 
long and interesting review we quote: “Alex- 
ander Bugge took up the question of trade, 
and Moltke Moe tried in his lectures to show 
what English ballads had had to do with 
those of the North. But we have until now 
been awaiting a comprehensive treatment of 
the theme as a whole. To do this was a large 
and tempting problem. For the latter period 
of the Middle Ages, the material one had to 
work with was both more reliable and richer 
than that for the Viking age. One dared not 
to so great an extent content oneself with 
guesswork and obscure theories. It was the 
medieval midsummer one would have to deal 
with, the period of efflorescence for Gothic 
architecture and the romances of chivalry, for 
the Icelandic saga and the Northern and 
English ballad; a time full of movement and 
life, with much intercourse between North 
Europe and South Europe, between the Ori- 
ent and the Occident. It was also during 
this time that intercourse between Norway 
and England reached its zenith. It was in 
the thirteenth century that we Northmen had 
our great century. It is this comprehensive 
treatment that the former Secretary of the 
American - Scandinavian Foundation, Dr. 
Leach, has given in his large book about 
Angevin Britain and Scandinavia. His re- 
search is especially centered on the literature, 
but he views this in connection with other cul- 
tural manifestations, and the period itself is 
not so sharply bounded as one might infer 
from the title; he goes both farther back and 
farther ahead, so that the central point of 
the work may have a better perspective and 
a clearer light.” 


Two Notasite Works in TRANSLATION 


Alfred A. Knopf will publish an English 
translation of Johannes V. Jensen’s The 
Long Journey (Den lange Rejse), the first 
volume to appear in January, 1923. Later in 
the year he announces Sigrid Undset’s Kristin 
Lavransdatter for publication. 


REVIEW 


Scanpinavia IN “Wortp Fiction” 

World Fiction, whose explanatory sub-title 
reads To-day’s Best Stories from all the 
World, has, since its first number last August, 
included well a dozen or so stories by Scandi- 
navian writers. Those represented range 
from such good old-fashioned authors as Carit 
EFtlar to modernists like Herman Wildenvey. 
Among the others we note Gunnar Gunnars- 
son, Anders Eje, Henrik Pontoppidan, Selma 
Lagerléf, Gustav Wied, Hjalmar Séderberg, 
O. Lie Singdahlsen, and Frederik Poulsen. A 
continued story, The Golden Goblet by a Nor- 
wegian author Helene Dickmar, will begin 
in the February Number. 


SwEDEs ON THE DELAWARE 

The Colonial Dames of America, Chapter 
II, Philadelphia, have again directed their 
attention to the early Swedish-American an- 
nals. To create interest amongst the mem- 
bers of the Society who have Swedish an- 
cestors, they are offering a prize for the best 
essay on the Swedish settlements on the Dela- 
ware. On November 19, 1922, a pew, en- 
dowed by the Chapter in memory of Mrs. Ed- 
win Swift Balch and Miss Elsie Willing 
Balch, was dedicated at the Gloria Dei (Old 
Swedes) Church. 


PreseRviNG Recorps oF Fork Lire 

“Skansen and the Outdoor Museums of 
Scandinavia” was the subject of an illus- 
trated lecture in November at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, by Mr. Edward K. Put- 
nam of the Davenport Academy of Sciences, 
Davenport, Iowa. It was peculiarly appro- 
priate to recall the work of Arthur Hazelius, 
the pioneer in the movement on this, the fif- 
tieth anniversary of its inception. Another 
circumstance which gave the lecture an added 
interest was the recently announced gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. DeForest of a new 
wing to the Metropolitan to be used for hous- 
ing exhibitions of early American arts and 
crafts with interiors—the Nordiska Museet 
and Skansen idea on American soil. 


An Icetanp History 

Dr. Knut Gjerset, whose big two-volume 
History of the Norwegian People is the only 
adequate treatment of that country in Eng- 
lish, is now on a leave of absence from Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa, so that he may de- 
vote himself wholly to the publication of a 
history of Iceland. 
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DeNMARK’s AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab held its 
eighth annual meeting in Copenhagen on Octo- 
ber 23. The Society now has 213 members 
registered as regular Associates of the Foun- 
dation and subscribers to the Review. Many 
of these entered the Society eight years ago 
at the invitation of that friend of America 
and patriotic leader of Danish industry, 
Alexander Foss. Mr. Foss has announced that 
his many other responsibilities compel him 
to withdraw now from the Board of Directors 


of the Society, and greetings were sent to 


him in the following telegram: ‘Danmarks 
Amerikanske Selskab assembled in annual 
meeting sends its founder a hearty greeting 
with thanks for faithful co-operation during 
eight years.” Director H. P. Prior, who has 
been president of Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab since 1914, has also retired, and 
Kammerherre M. J. C. T. Clan has been 
elected to succeed him. The new President 
of the Society was for several years Consul- 
General of Denmark in New York. In 1918 
he was a delegate to the conference in Wash- 
ington on Danish-American trade and ship- 
ping agreements. The American Minister, 
John Dynely Prince, addressed the Society on 
“America’s System of Double Government: 
The States and the Federal Government.” 


Mr. Fo.kestep 1N AMERICA 


Rev. Sigurd Folkestad, Secretary of 
Nordmandsforbundet and also of Norge- 
Amerika Fondet, came to America in Novem- 
ber in the interests of Nordmandsforbundet 
and for a short vacation. He brought for 
distribution here copies of the beautiful Yule 
magazine published by Nordmandsforbundet. 


Sverige AMERIKA STIFTELSEN 

The autumn meeting of Sverige Amerika 
Stiftelsen at Grand Hotel, Stockholm, was 
attended by Prince Carl, Princess Ingeborg, 
Premier Branting, and the diplomatic corps. 
As Svenska Dagbladet remarked, it is not 
every night that Stockholm has the pleasure 
of hearing a lady of the diplomatic corps 
speak from the tribune. Mrs. Ira Nelson 
Morris, wife of the American Minister, gave 
a lecture on India illustrated by stereopticon 
slides and films. 


An Eprroria, ComMMENT 

The Christian Science Monitor concludes 
an editorial review of the career of the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation with these sen- 
tences: “The value of the quiet work accom- 
plished by any company of men and women 
who earnestly strive to make the different na- 
tions better acquainted with each other, so 
as to avoid the pitfalls that frequently produce 
distrust and war, can hardly be overestimated. 
In the case of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation the results achieved after ten 
years of labor speak for themselves. Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden have much to 
give and also much to learn from this steady 
contact with American ideas and ideals, and 
America will profit likewise.” 


I'rELLows’ ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Among the many scholarly productions of 
the American Geographical Society there has 
appeared a book by Dr. Ernst Antevs, Fellow 
of the Foundation from Sweden for 1920- 
1921, which is pronounced to be of outstand- 
ing importance. The Recession of the Last 
Ice Sheet in New England traces the retreat 
of the ice front 4,000 years ago in a great 
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battle with climatic opposition. Dr. Antevs 
introduces in America the precise method of 
time measurement by clay deposits first used 
by Baron de Geer of the University of Stock- 
holm. Dr. Einar Hille, 1920-1921, 
has been appointed instructor in mathematics 
ir Princeton University for the present aca- 
demic year. : Harald Ingholt, Fel- 
lew from Denmark for 1921-1922, has been 
awarded a Proctor Fellowship of $1500 by 
Princeton University to permit him to con- 
tinue under the direction of archeologists at 
the Sorbonne, Paris, archeological studies be- 
gun at Princeton. He has also been invited 
to address American archeologists in their 
convention held this year at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, on the conclusion of his study of 
busts unearthed at Palmyra. Tage 
Ellinger, 1919-1920, has returned to Copen- 
hagen to teach biology in Landsbrugshdiskolen 
after receiving the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy from Harvard University. . 
Ralph M. Hixon, 1920-1921, is continuing 
at the University of Karlsruhe chemical 
studies begun in the laboratory of Professor 
Arrhenius. Edward Franklin Fra- 
zier, Fellow to Denmark for 1921-1922, is 


A Book of Danish Verse 


From OrHLENSCHLAGER TO JOHANNES 
JENSEN 


Translated in the original metres by 


S. Foster Damon anp Rosert SILu1- 
MAN HILLYER 

“After the first reading of this volume the 
sensitive reader feels that the motto of the 
book ought to be: infinite riches in a little 
room. Even the amateur in the Danish lan- 
guage, he who does not know it academically 
but who knows Denmark and the atmosphere 
of Denmark, must feel a thrill when he finds 
the book before him. ... It is a veritable 
triumph, for the true translator or inter- 
preter needs most what these two seem to 
possess—hearts, trained fingers, and the 
power of throwing themselves into the moods 
of the poet.” Maovrice Francis Eoan. 
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now director of Moorhouse College at Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
A Dinner To Mr. Peterson 

At the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago, on 
November 23, a dinner was given in honor of 
Mr. Charles S. Peterson, vice president of the 
Foundation and President of the Chicago 
Chapter, in recognition of his devoted serv- 
ice to the interests of the three Scandinavian 
countries. On the committee arranging the 
dinner Sweden was represented by Henry S. 
Henschen, Denmark by Henry L. Hertz, and 
Norway by Birger Osland. 


Send Your 1922 Issues 
Before April Ist 


to us and we will have them bound for you 
in green cloth, with gold lettering and the 
seal of the Foundation stamped in gold on 
the side. Cost price. 


Title-page and Index for 1922, soon 
ready, sent to subscribers upon request. 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


Per Hallstrém: 
Selected Short Stories 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH BY 
F. J. FrevpEN 


Ten tales by Sweden’s great master of the 
short story, selected from his various collec- 
tions, with the author’s advice. The scenes 
are laid sometimes in his native valleys and 
deal with simple, homely people who lead 
lives of gray self-repression. Others have 
the exotic brilliance of Sicily or Granada 
used as a background. One deals with the 
silent, pathetic heroism of French Revolu- 
tionary times. One paints a “stray bird.” 
a vagrant nobleman dining on a Philadelphia 
kitchen door-step. All are alike in their re- 
strained emotional quality and their sym- 
pathy with everything human. 


Order from 


THE 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 


This is the 20th ScaNDINAVIAN CLASSIC. 
$2.00 net. 
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Scandinavian cArt 


The only work in English on the art of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 


A SURVEY OF SWEDISH ART 
By Carl G. Laurin 


DANISH ART in the 19th CENTURY 


By Emil Hannover 


MODERN NORWEGIAN ART 
By Jens Thiis 


660 pages, 375 illustrations, frontispiece in 
color. Bound in cloth, $8.00. 
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